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Chapters 17-20: Management and Issues 

The large number of intelligence organizations and activities, both within and outside the 
Department of Defense and military services, require an extensive apparatus for management. 
U.S. intelligence activities have also produced a number of issues with regard to propriety and 
effectiveness. 

A key element of the management effort is the Office of the Director of Intelligence and a 
variety of centers reporting to the DNI, including the newly created Cyber Threat Intelligence 
Integration Center (CTIIC) ( Doc 33 ). Another component of intelligence management is the 
DNI’s review and submission of the budgets and personnel levels associated with the national 
intelligence effort. An unusually detailed look at such a budget can be found in the 2013 fiscal 
year budget summary leaked by Edward Snowden, and posted, in part, on various websites (Doc 

34). 

Another key element of intelligence management is the Office of the Under Secretary of 
Defense for Intelligence [USD(I)], created by Donald Rumsfeld during his tenure as George W. 
Bush’s Secretary of Defense. An unclassified assessment of the first ten years of the office was 
the subject of an article in the CIA’s journal, Studies in Intelligence ( Doc 35 ). Another means of 
exercising management of DoD intelligence activities is via directives and instructions, like the 
directive on “Oversight, Coordination, Assessment, and Reporting of DoD Intelligence and 
Intelligence-Related Sensitive Activities” (Doc 36) , and the DNI Intelligence Community 
Directive that delineates policy on human intelligence activities ( Doc 37) . 

Sensitive intelligence information, including the top secret information, or Sensitive 



Compartmented Information (SCI), produced by various intelligence collection efforts is 
controlled through a detailed set of arrangements that cover its accessibility and protection ( Doc 

38). 

The post 9/11 intelligence polices have been the source of numerous controversies with 
regard to detention and interrogation, signals intelligence collection, and drone strikes. Among 
them has been the debate over bulk collection of the phone calling records of U.S. citizens — an 
activity the federal government has defended, at least in part, on the basis of the 1979 Smith v. 
Maryland Supreme Court decision (Doc39). The controversies concerning drone strikes has 
included debate over the targeting of U.S. citizens like Anwar al-Awlaki — a subject which 
produced pressure on the Department of Justice to declassify its opinion justifying such 
operations (Doc 40 ). 



